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CHaPTeR XIX.—A Momentous AFFAIR. 


F OR some time after the departure of M. de | dressmaker, during the whole of the visit and the half 

Vernieul we sat together talking over his visit. | hour which followed it, had remained in my bedroom. 
Then my father and Edmond returned to the count- | To say the truth, she had all the time been as totally 
ing-house, and the thought occurred to me that the | absent from my mind as if she had never existed. 
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I now rushed up-stairs, and entering the bedroom, 
overwhelmed her with excuses for my absence, and 
in a short time completely succeeded in soothing her 
ill-feeling, for I had no difficulty in judging from the 
expression of her countenance that she had been by 
no means pleased with the length of time she had 
remained idle. We now hurriedly went through the 
formality of trying on the dress, and as I was by no 
means so fastidious about the fit as I was before M. 
de Vernieul’s visit, a far less number of pins were 
used, and the operation was rapidly gone through. 

I remained alone in my room after the milliner 
had left me for some hours, I believe at that moment 
I must have been the happiest girl in the world. 
The long, long twelve months that I had gone through 
now appeared to me no longer than a week, so com- 
pletely had the sombre sorrows and anxieties I had 
so keenly felt vanished in the light of the satisfac- 
tion I was now enjoying. When we met at dinner 
that day M. de Vernieul was the chief topic of con- 
versation. My father spoke of him in terms of high 
commendation, my mother mentioned him as a most 
agreeable, gentlemanly man, while Edmond was enthu- 
siastic in his praise. I said very little, but thought 
the more. 

At night, when again in the solitude of my room, I 
began to think more coolly over the adventures of the 
day. The evident unwillingness of M. de Vernieul 
to speak of his interview with his father was the only 
subject which in any way alarmed me. Without any 
reliable data to go upon, the idea struck me that 
M. de Vernieul had asked the baron’s consent to 
his marriage with me, and that the application had 
been refused. Well, though “fathers,” upon high 
authority, are said to “have flinty hearts,’”’ I did not 
believe “‘no tears could melt them.” Possibly, quoting 
from the same author, my “ wish was father to the 
thought.” But after all I had some ground to go 
upon. I knew perfectly well that one tear of mine 
would soften my father’s heart, and how could I 
doubt a father would refuse his con, and such a son 
as my lover, a request so necessary to his happiness ? 
No, admitting even that the baron had refused, 
greater obstacles than that were to be got over in 
this world, and I had no fear of the result. 

I will not exhaust the reader’s patience by giving 
a description of the manner in which the next day 
was passed. Suffice it to say, during the whole time 
I was expecting either to see M. de Vernieul or hear 
from him, but no intelligence reached me. The fol- 
lowing day I remained indoors till two o’clock, when 
my mother noticing the anxiety expressed on my 
countenance, insisted on my taking a walk with her. 
We were absent about a couple of hours, and when 
we returned my mother inquired of the servant if 
any one had called while we were from home. 

“Yes, ma’am, the French gentleman, and he asked 
to see master.” 


**Ts he here now ?” 








«No, ma’am, he’s been gone about a quarter of an 
hour.” 

My mother went into her room, and after I had 
taken off my bonnet and shawl I descended to the 
drawing-room, where I sat down in no very amiable 
mood, 

I had hardly been there for a few minutes before 
my brother Edmond opened the door, and closing it 
softly after him, said to me, “I say, Clara, what’s 
going on now?” 

“Nothing, Edmond, that I know of, I replied. 

“Oh, come, I know there’s some mystery, so you 
may as well tell me what it is, for I will find it out.” 

“T assure you,” I said, “I do not know of any 
mystery. What do you allude to?” 

“Well, De Vernieul has been here to-day,” he 
said. “I was out at the time, but as soon as I came 
home I was told the French gentleman was in the 
drawing-room with my father. I immediately went 
up to see him, and there I found him and my father 
alone. I was on the point of speaking, when my 
father said, ‘We are engaged on business, and you 
can come in later.’ Of course, after this uncivil re- 
ception, I would not stay, so after shaking hands 
with De Vernieul, I left the room and did not return 
to it again, as at my age I don’t like to be spoken to 
as if I were a boy. After De Vernieul had gone, my 
father came into the counting-house, looking as im- 
portant as a hen with one chick. He said nothing 
to me, but I could easily see he had got something 
on his mind that interested him vastly. Now, Clara, 
I want you to find out what it is.” 

Although I had a very strong suspicion what 
was the subject of M. de Vernieul’s interview with 
my father, I pretended profound ignorance, 

Edmond looked at me for a moment and said, 
“ Now don’t play the hypocrite, Clara, I am sure you 
know perfectly well. At any rate if you don’t, I 
more than suspect it’s about you he was talking to 
my father.’ 

“Nonsense, Edmond,” I said, putting on an ap- 
pearance of anger. “ Howcan you talk in that way? 
If you do so again I shall leave the room.” 

“ Leave as soon as you please, my dear, or rather I 
will save you the trouble,” said Edmond. “ You are 
a very nice girl when you are in a good humour, but 
LThave sulks enough to put up with in others, without 
having yours to add to them.” 

I was not sorry at Edmond’s leaving me, although 
from what he had said, a good deal of the annoyance 
I felt at being absent when M. de Vernieul called no 
longer existed. I now began to feel certain Edmond 
was right, and that I had been the subject of the 
conversation which had taken place between M. de 
Vernieul and my father. If so, I should soon know 
the whole, and in the meantime must summon up 
a little patience, and all doubt would be removed. 
My father, however, at dinner that day, mentioned 
not one word respecting M. de Vernieul’s visit, 
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though it was easy to perceive his thoughts were 
deeply occupied upon some subject. He appeared to 
eat his food mechanically, and it is very possible 
after he had risen from the table he would have 
been unable to say of what he had partaken, had the 
question been asked him. 

Being somewhat vexed at my father’s silence, I 
could only hope for better fortune later in the even- 
ing. Nor was I disappointed. After tea, when we 
were assembled together, my father, first closing the 
door, said to my mother, with great gravity in his tone, 
combined with a certain tremulousness in his voice— 

“T have a very important communication to make 
to you, my dear. M. de Vernieul called on me to-day, 
and asked for a private interview. He then told me 
that from the first time he had seen Clara he had 
become enamoured of her, and each time he saw her 
afterwards his affection had increased. He men- 
tioned nothing of the subject then, as he was ordered 
to join his regiment, but that he had resolved as 
soon as his term of service was over, to return to 
England and formally to propose for her hand. I 
told him before going further I must have a distinct 
and candid answer to all the questions I wished to 
put to him, and he assured me every inquiry I might 
make should be replied to with perfect truthfulness. 

“My first question was that in case Clara con- 
sented to allow him to pay his addresses to her, and 
I did not object, whether it was his intention to re- 
side in England, as I would not allow my dear 
daughter to reside abroad. He assured me his wish 
was to live in England, and that was one reason for 
his learning the English language. I next asked him 
what his means were for maintaining a wife, as al- 
though Clara would certainly not be a penniless 
bride, I expected her husband would have sufficient 
for both. This he answered in a candid, straight- 
forward manner, saying that he had some hundreds 
a year of his own, independent of his father, who 
could if he pleased make him a handsome allowance, 
as he was very rich. He admitted the income he 
possessed was not sufficient to maintain Clara in as 
much comfort as he desired, but that he intended 
seeking some occupation in England by which he 
might increase it. 

“T then inquired whether he had spoken to his 
father on the subject, as I would never allow my 
daughter to marry him unless he had his father’s 
full consent. He candidly told me he had spoken to 
the baron, who did not entertain the matter as he 
wished—in fact, his father wanted him to marry a 
young lady of fortune in France. This, he pledged 
his word to the baron, he never would do, and they 
parted in some anger. De Vernieul told me that 
his father, though warm-tempered, was very placable, 
and that he felt assured if I wrote to him and asked 
whether he would join his consent with mine, I should 
be sure to receive a reply in the affirmative. And 
thus, my dear, the matter stands.” 





My father then, turning towards me, continued, 
“I told De Vernieul, my dear Clara, that I should 
question you on the subject, and if I found you had 
no objection to his paying his addresses to you, I 
would give my consent, subject to his receiving his 
father’s. Inthe meantime, till I receive the baron’s 
reply, which may possibly be delayed some days, as 
his son does not exactly know where he is, I told De 
Vernieul I had no objection to his visiting at the 
house as a friend, but nothing more. He quite 
agreed to these terms, so now, Clara, I must ask 
what you think of his proposal ?” 

What reply I made my father I do not know, I 
very much suspect I looked a very great simpleton. 
But however ignorant I may be of the words I used, 
they certainly conveyed no refusal. 

“Very weil then, my dear,” said my father, “I 
shall now write to the baron, and I trust to your 
honour, Clara, that De Vernieul is received here 
only as a friend for the present, though he may come 
when he pleases. And I am sure,” he continued, 
addressing more particularly my mother and Edmond, 
“ you will both behave to him only as an acquaintance, 
and not speak to him one word on the subject of his 
offer till I give you permission, and that will not be 
before I receive the baron’s answer to my letter.” 

They both made the required promise, in which I 
also joined, though with the mental reservation that 
I would carry it out in its integrity as well as I 
could, 


CHAPTER XxX. 
COURTSHIP, 

Tue next morning, my father wrote two letters—one 
addressed to the Baron de Vernieul at his seat in 
Normandy, with directions that it was to be forwarded 
to him, in case he were not there; the other to M. 
de Vernieul, Street, St. James’s. My father, in 
writing to the baron, merely mentioned the offer bis 
son had made for my hand, and that, although he 
personally felt much flattered by the proposition, he 
declined entertaining it till he had received his con- 
sent to the match. In the letter to M. de Vernieul, 
my father told him that he had consulted his daughter, 
and had understood from her, though without her 
giving any definite reply, that she felt flattered by 
the compliment he had paid her. He should, in 
consequence, be most happy to see him, whenever he 
thought fit to visit them, but under the perfeet 
understanding that he was not to consider the offer 
he had made accepted, until the baron had replied 
to the letter asking for his consent, which he had 
dispatched that morning. 

My father having told me the subject of these 
two letters, then said, “And now, my dear Clara, I 
hardly know whether the course I have adopted is 
a right one. I have, however, such a high opinion 
of your discretion and dutifulness that I have 
allowed M. de Vernieul to visit here as a friend, till 
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the receipt of his father’s reply to my letter. I 
therefore ask you to give me your word—which I am 
sure, my dear child, you will keep—that you will do 
as I wish till the baron’s consent to your union is 
obtained, in which case you shall have mine, should 
you think it will contribute to your happiness. At 
the same time this also is subject to the following 
conditions—that M. de Vernieul resides permanently 
in England, and that he adopts some honourable 
occupation. The former of these I make for my own 
happiness, for I believe it would break my heart 
if there were any probability of your living very 
far away from me; the latter I make for your own 
welfare, as nothing conduces more to unhappiness in 
wedded life than idleness on the part of a husband. 
And now, my dear child, having named these con- 
ditions, will you consent to submit to them ?” 

I need not say I willingly repeated the promise I 
made the day before. 

As it was not before the afternoon when the two 
letters were dispatched, I had no reason to expect a 
visit from M. de Vernieul till the morrow, and then 
I felt fully persuaded he would arrive at as early an 
hour as the rules of good breeding would admit. 
With this conviction, I paid more attention that 
morning than usual to my toilet, and about noon 
entered the drawing-room, there to await my lover’s 
arrival. Although not a word had passed between 
my mother and me on the subject, I felt convinced 
I should have the satisfaction of meeting him alone, 
Nor was I disappointed. Before one o’clock M. de 
Vernieul was announced. Previous to his entering 
the room, my father’s injunction to receive him as a 
friend was fresh on my memory. The moment he 
entered—and I can conscientiously say but for a 
moment—it vanished, and he clasped me in his 
arms. 

Having released me, he said, “Oh! you cannot 
imagine how grateful I am to you for your kindness. 
Indeed, I am most thankful; and by way of proving 
my gratitude, every thought of my life shall be em- 
ployed for your happiness.” 

“But you must understand,” I said, again mistress 
of my self-possession, “I can only receive you under 
the conditions named by my father—that unless the 
baron gives his consent, our engagement must be 
broken off.” 

“Oh!” he said, “you have not, I am sure, the 
heart to be so cruel.” 

“You misjudge me, if you think the contrary,” I 
replied. “On that point I am determined, and 
nothing shall change me.” 

‘And in the end, dearest, I have nothing to fear. 
My only objection to it is, that it possibly may delay 
our union too long for my happiness. As I told M. 
Levesque when I was here the last time, my father 
wished me to marry a young lady when I was in 
France, and that I resolutely refused to do. He was 
much offended at what he termed my obstinacy; and 





it is possible, in his first reply, he may refuse his con. 
sent. But my father, though capricious, passionate, 
and changeable, I fully believe has my happiness at 
heart, and, sooner or later, I am persuaded we shall 
receive his consent. Let me implore you, from the 
good feeling you bear me, to influence your father 
not to forbid me the house, even if the baron’s answer 
should be unfavourable. You will promise me that, 
will you not ?” 

“T will promise you,” I replied, ‘ under the con- 
dition that you do not tempt me to break my word 
given to my father.” 

“Solemnly I make that promise,” he said. 

I will not detail the conversation which afterwards 
followed, although not one word was uttered of 
which either of us need have been ashamed, had it 
been made public. 

We continued conversing together for possibly ten 
minutes longer, and never in my life had time passed 
more happily with me. I was not only proud of my 
lover, but proud of myself. I felt I had performed 
my duty to him in a strictly honourable and con- 
scientious manner. I could lay my hand upon my 
heart and say that not one word, one thought, or 
one action in my life had been in the slightest 
manner derogatory to his love, I had gone further, 
and to avoid even the semblance of thinking of others, 
had scrupulously abstained from every party of 
pleasure, and even the innocent society so much loved 
by a girl of my age. From M. de Vernieul’s manner 
of addressing me, I am fully persuaded he admitted 
my conscientiously honourable conduct, and thanked 
me in his heart for it. 

I now heard my mother’s step ascending the stairs, 
and I felt grateful to her at the moment for the con- 
sideration she had shown us, though I suppose, in 
eases of the kind, it was no more than the usual 
habit of society. She received M. de Vernieul with 
great frankness and kindness of manner, and cordially 
told him she would always he pleased to see him 
whenever he liked to come. Edmond also came in, 
and soon after my father, and they both received 
M. de Vernieul in the same friendly manner as my 
mother had done. We remained chatting on the 
most pleasing terms, all the ice of formality melted 
away, and we appeared as happy as if we had been 
already one family. 

The following day M. de Vernieul was to dine with 
us, and the whole family were to attend a concert in 
the evening, my father having promised to secure 
seats for us, Our dinner-hour in those days, and 
in the locality we inhabited, was far earlier than 
is fashionable in the present; and when the dinner 
was over, we had more than an hour to ourselves be- 
fore leaving for the concert. My mother told me my 
father had proposed asking M. de Vernieul, when they 
were alone, if he had formed any idea of the occupa- 
tion he intended to follow in England, in case the 
baron’s answer should be favourable. M. de Vernieul, 
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however, saved him the trouble, by introducing the 
subject himself, and before us all. He said he had 
that day been introduced to a French gentleman who 
was about starting as a merchant in London. He 
had been a partner in a large house in Marseilles, 
had amicably separated from his partners there, and 
intended commencing business on his own account 
in London, but in corespondence with the firm in 
Marseilles, and that if he did so, he should certainly 
join him. 

“ But,” said my father, ‘‘ with the little or no ex- 
perience you have had in mercantile affairs, I trust 
you do not think of embarking in business with a 
comparative stranger.” 

“Nothing can be further from my thoughts,” said 
M. de Vernieul. ‘All I should do would be to ask 
him to admit me gratuitously into his counting-house, 
to assist in his business; and I have no doubt in a 


very few months I shall be far better acquainted 
with trade than you think me capable of.” 

“Well,” said my father, laughing, “I will not dis- 
cuss that point with you, but if you remain in Lon- 
don, I do not think you could have adopted a more 
prudent plan. Nothing is more dangerous than for 
a young man of good income and position to remain 
long in London without some occupation to fill up 
his time.” 

The hour had now arrived for us to start for the 
concert. M. de Vernieul had never yet attended 
an English performance, and he was most anxious 
to do so. 

Altogether, the evening passed off in a most happy 
manner, and the performance over, M. de Vernieul 
accompanied us to our carriage, and then took his 
leave, promising to call and see us again. 





(To be continued.) 





SHALL HE NOT HEAR? 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ?”—Ps, xciv. 9. 


30 man hath seen God at any time.” 
“Theworld by wisdom knew not God.” 
“He dwelleth in the light, that no man 
can approach unto.” We cannot, apart 
from revelation, form any adequate 
conception about God—still less is a complete 
philosophy of religion or theology possible to man 
without Divine teaching; we are bounded by the 
limits of our own nature. Every thought that we 
have, even the most spiritual aspiration, or the 
most creative fancy, is at best human in its form. 
As no man can bring a clean thing from an un- 
clean, so neither can man generate a thought in 
his own mind which is not human. “As is the 
earthy, such are they that are earthy;” “that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 

This must ever be borne in mind as a funda- 
mental truth—an elementary principle which no 
argument can overcome, though a thousand 
plausible reasons may be alleged against it; for it 
is a protection against the labyrinth mazes of 
speculative efforts to comprehend what is incom- 
prehensible, and understand that which passeth 
understanding. It will save us from fruitless and 
vain search, and deliver us from a distorted con- 
ception ; for we may rest assured of this, that no 
human portraiture of God can be an adequate 
representation of him to us. That which confesses 
to be partial has more claim to be considered 
exact than that which vaunts itself as complete. 

Nor, indeed, does Revelation herself pretend to 
give us a complete portrait of God. We know in 
part, we prophesy in part, is the language of St. 








Paul. Now we see through a glass darkly; it is 


in the future and fuller unveiling of himself that 
we shall see him face to face. And St. John re- 
peats the thought when he asserts that it is in the 
future that we shall see him as he is. 

If, then, the highest Christian conception de- 
rived, not from the speculative dreams of men, but 
from the firm facts of revelation, be confessedly 
incomplete and dim, does it not seem the very 
height of presumption for man’s unaided powers 
to pretend, by a hasty generalisation or an illogical 
assumption of the infallibility of an intuitive 
faculty, to form a complete philosophy of the 
Divine P 

Nor is it unreasonable or unjust that God should 
ordain for us this twilight knowledge of him in 
this world. It is the natural result and the due 
reward of our deeds. The complete knowledge of 
God by sight, face to face, man wilfully and reck- 
lessly threw away. The communion in Paradise 
ceased to be possible when sin entered into man’s 
spirit, perverting his will, dimming his concep- 
tions, and blunting his moral sense; from that 
moment companionship by sight became impos- 
sible, and in mercy to us God gave us the law of 
faith, so that his children walking in this lower 
track of sin and death, might yet walk with him by 
faith, and endure life’s pains and trials as seeing 
him who is invisible. As man sought, in the first 
felt conviction of his sin and shame, to hide him- 
self from God, so, in just retribution and loving 
discipline, God veiled himself from us, and left it 
as the very first element of religious life that we 
should walk not by sight, but by faith. 

The moral effects of this Divine decree on man 
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may be very clearly perceived. It was to be a per- 


petual reminder of the guilt of sin, which evermore | 


hides God’s face from man. It was to heighten 
our reverence for him as the high and lofty one 


that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy. It | 


was to deepen our humility and sense of personal 
unworthiness, as those who had sinned with their 
fathers, done amiss, and dealt wickedly. It was 
to strengthen our conviction of the wondrous con- 
descension ef God, who dwelleth on high, and yet 
humbleth himself to behold the things which are 
in heaven and in earth; and to make us more 
keenly aware of the intensity and unfathomable 
depths of the great love wherewith God loved us 
when we were yet in our sins, in giving his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life (Eph. 
ii, 4, 5; John iii.). 

Clear and unmistakable as these manifestations 
of his love and holiness are, we are taught to feel 
and believe that there are heights and depths at 
present concealed from us, to which we can gradu- 
ally approach, but which we shall only fully realise 
when we know even as also we are known. Till 
then he is to us invisible, or at least but dimly 
seen. Our thoughts of him must be of one con- 
cerning whom we cannot know everything. We 
must not attempt to measure him by mere human 
conceptions, or press illustrations and images so 
far that we deny the Divine lustre of his matchless 
and incomprehensible glory. His ways are not as 
our ways. As high as the heaven is in comparison 
with this earth, so are his ways higher than our 
ways, and his thoughts higher than our thoughts. 
Carefully and reverently it becomes us to remem- 
ber this, lest we should degrade our conception of 
his holiness and eternity, and think wickedly that 
he is such a one as ourselves. 

But though we must thus carefully and re- 
verently strive to keep in mind the exceeding 
greatness of his majesty, who is the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, yet none the less must we 
be jealously on our guard lest an overweening 
theology should rob us of the realities of faith. It 
is one thing to refuse to lower our conceptions of 
God to a creature level; it is another to push 
them so far off from us, that they cease to be in- 
fluential in our lives and characters. It is one 
thing to think of God as a man; it is another to 
deny the reality of the knowledge we possess of 
him. All that we contend for is that by virtue of 
our own constitution, and more in consequence 
of our sin, our knowledge of him at the best is 
feeble, partial, incomplete; but as earnestly do we 
protest that it is real—that it is as much at vari- 
ance with the conviction of our own identity as it is 
with the truth of faith, to state that there is no cor- 
respondence between our conceptions of God and 
his own nature. Higher, indeed, infinitely—as in- 
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| finitely as you please—higher than our thoughts, 
| are his; but our conceptions and thoughts of him, 
guided, corrected, and elevated by his Word, are 
not untrue, or unreal, or unlike, but real though 
feeble beams of his everlasting light. To believe 
this is essential, as we venture to affirm, to true 
stability of faith; ifotherwise, we have no assurance 
of the permanent principles of God’s eternal rule. 
When, for example, he tells me that he is just, 
though I know perfectly well that there exist a 
thousand applications, illustrations, and adaptations 
of that justice, diverse from those which we see in 
the limited area of this world; yet I must believe 
that the idea of justice, which is conveyed to my 
mind in the humble studyof his Word, as it is the 
highest conception of justice I can form, soit is an 
idea which will not be reversed, but expanded and 
sublimed in the other world; that dim though it 
be, it is not false; reflected, but not unreal; feeble, 
but having a counterpart in Him who has given 
me reason that I may know facts, not be deluded 
by figments; senses, that I may perceive realities, 
not be deceived by phantoms, and faith that I may 
see Him who is invisible. 

This, I take it, is the protest of the psalm. The 
man of God, perplexed by a difficulty, and har- 
assed by the suggestions of unbelievers, falls back 
upon this argument in its simplest form. He takes 
the bold step, as it would appear to some, of argu- 
ing from his own nature to the Divine, and as- 
serting as a support of his faith the real parallel 
on which our intercourse and communion with God 
depends. Sight in man argues that God beholds 
all things in heaven and in earth. Hearing in 
man argues that God is not deaf to the cries and 
prayers of such as call upon him faithfully. 

He carefully avoids all degrading conceptions. 
There is no heretical over-humanising idea con- 
veyed in the language. He merely asserts that 
there must be some real point of contact, some 
true communication, between the soul of man and 
God ; and he argues it from the very structure and 
organs of the human frame. It is as though he 
took up his parable against the ungodly, who 
argued, ‘The Lord shall not see, neither shall the 
God of Jacob regard it. Is there knowledge in the 
Most High?” and answers them in a way that 
shows he perfectly understood the drift of their 
argument. Their argument was ‘not that there 
was no God, nor simply that there was absolutely 
no knowledge in God, but rather that, from his 
infinite spirituality and lofty majesty, there was no 
true communication between God and man. This 
is the argument the Psalmist combats. Doubt- 
less, he seems to say, if we may venture to expand 
the reasoning, doubtless these statements of Scrip- 
ture, which speak of the eyes of the Lord being in 
every place, the ears of the Lord being open to our 
cry, and the hand of the Lord being against them 
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that do evil, doubtless these are but metaphorical 
expressions, cast in the mould of human language; 
but they are real, notwithstanding; they are 
figurative, but they are figurative of fact—of 
truths essentialto us to know, cheering to us to 
believe, for they teach in the language of the most 
touching condescension, that the Almighty has a 
real care over us, watching our ways as a father 
the child who plays about the garden; listening 
to our faintest, feeblest wail, as a mother hangs 
over her sleeping child; guarding us with strong 
protection, and guiding us with loving wisdom. 
And this you might have learned from the very 
organisation of the human frame, since the forma- 
tion of the organs of sight and hearing were not 
simply given us to be useful to us, but to be 
living witnesses that He in whose image we were 
made could see and hear us at all times; and to 
prove, from their exquisite adaptation to the laws 
of the world in which we live, that there was not 
a delicate principle or subtle statute of his king- 
dom, not a solitary spot in the measureless tracts 
of his unbounded dominion, that he did not take 
knowledge of; not a speck of sin upon the soul 
of the most insignificant that he did not see; not 
the faintest chirp of the smallest bird that he did 
not hear; not a wounded sparrow, cut off in the 
midst of its full-throated song of praise, which 
dropped from its leafy perch, whose fall he did not 
mark; nor the unuttered sob of a broken heart 
that he did not catch the sound of. It is only 
common sense to believe this. It is one of those 
necessary axioms of creation which commends it- 
self to the consciousness of man, and which adroit 
refinements and well-adjusted syllogisms cannot 
drive from his heart, that He who gave us the 
powers of perception is not shut out by the neces- 
sity ot ais own Deity from a knowledge of his 
own creation. “Understand, ye brutish among 
the people; and ye fools, when will ye be wise? 
He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall he not see?” 

But the phraseology which the Psalmist makes 
use of adds keenness and point to the argument, 
for he employs language which directly points to 
the Divine wisdom which the structure of the 
human organs displays. He that planted the ear, 
shall he not hear? No word could more appro- 
priately express the exquisite manner in which 
the ear is delicately and artistically fitted into its 
place. The comparison is to the planting of a 
flower: the fibres and roots are concealed within, 
and only the spreading flower expands its rippled 
surface to catch the breeze, the raindrops, or the 
sunshine. 

So with the ear. The outer ear is as the 
flower, with its undulating surface of satin skin, 
sinking into rocky hollows, and swelling into soft 


curves of beauty, which catch and retain the ! 








beating waves of sound, as the murmur of the 
sea lingers in the caverns of the singing shell 
found upon the shore. But this lily flower springs 
from a stem planted in the head. This stem, or, 
more properly, tube, protected by its bearded sides 
from the intrusion of insects, leads down to a deli- 
cate screen, which trembles at every sound, and 
sets in rapid motion a little ivory hammer on the 
farther side. Every beat of this little hammer 
starts into busy activity a complicated system of 
exquisitely-carved machinery, which in its turn 
conveys the vibrations of sound to a curious spiral 
labyrinth of canals, which communicate by nerves 
to the brain. And we may note, before passing 
away from these roots of the ear, a marvellous 
provision of all-wise beneficence. The screen or 
drum of the ear shuts in a system of machinery, 
which dutifully passes on every pulsation; but 
were the noise too loud and rapid, were the waves 
of sound to surge too violently, the reactionary 
motion within would produce a strain upon the 
trembling screen or drum, which would infallibly 
cause it to give way, just as the too vehement 
beating on the parchment head of a drum would 
cause too strong atension, and so burstit. But, as 
in the case of a drum, such an accident is provided 
against by making a hole to allow the too greatly 
agitated air to escape; so within the grotto of the 
human ear, beyond the tympanum (which corre- 
sponds with the parchment head of the drum) there 
runs a tunnel, called the Eustachian tube, down to 
the back of the mouth, which carries off the super- 
fluous air, and relieves the drum from undue 
tension. 

From such a marvellous display of power, 
wisdom, and forethought, we may well argue the 
supreme intelligence of the Creator; while in the 
contemplation of such exquisite adjustments and 
delicate compensations, we are enabled to estimate 
the absurdity of the affirmation that there is not 
knowledge in the Most High, and to enter into the 
force of the argument advanced by the Psalmist— 
“ He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ?” 

Nor have we exhausted, as we imagine, the force 
of the argument when we apply it to the case 
of intelligent hearing, for if we argue from the 
possession of our faculties, the reality of God’s 
government of all created things, and the intelli- 
gent and wise system of his administration, so, 
likewise, we may argue from the obvious uses of 
the ear the lovingkindness of God; for it is the 
ear which opens our spirits to all the sweet in- 
fluences of loving communion. It is thus that we 
can drink in the knowledge of one another’s hearts. 
It is the ear which unlocks the fountains of pity, 
and forces an entrance into the heart of compassion. 
It is at the sound of friendship’s voice in sorrow 
that our bowels are moved, and the strong yearn- 
ings of all passionate fondness are evoked. It is 
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by the ear that we gain a knowledge of the wants, 
the woes, and the wishes of our fellow-men. And 
none the less, but rather the more, are His ears, 
whose compassions fail not, open to the cry of the 
sorrowing, and ready to hearken to the voice of 
their prayer. 

And just as the timid, faint bleat of a straying 
lamb in the dark fields at night appeals to the 
sympathy of the traveller on the high road, and 
brings him to its side, so do the deep heart sighs 
of us who have erred and strayed like lost sheep, 
pierce the ear, and move the love of the Lord our 
Shepherd, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 

Yes, He who planted theear that it might witness 
for ever his wisdom, and be the constant channel 


for the pleadings of the sorrowful to the voice of 
pity, hears our fainting cries in the sun-crowned 
heights and jewelled mansions of his love, and 
stoops to raise the poor out of the dust, and set 
us among princes, even the princes of his people. 
If it be true that not always do our prayers seem 
to bring back the joyful response of Heaven—if it 
be true that in wisdom and love He sometimes 
will not answer our prayers; yet never, oh no, 
never is it true that the feeblest prayer of faith is 
unheard. No! amid the crowd of angelic hierar- 
chies and flaming cherubim—amid the serried 
ranks of living creatures and celestials which sur- 
round His throne, the faint accents of the feeblest 
and the humblest of the children of men will enter 
into the ears of the Lord God of hosts (Jas. v. 4). 











MARY. 


A SIMPLE BALLAD. 


ROTHER or sister Mary had none ; 
S©) Father and mother were dead and gone ; 
a, She bloomed into woman in calm repose, 
With a motherly friend in a sheltered spot, 
Fair as a lily and sweet as a rose, 
Happy and blest in her quiet lot. 






Common her story, and sad to tell— 

She loved not wisely, but loved o’er well: 

In the bright summer days of life there came, 
As the cloud comes laden with fire and rain, 

A saddening gloom and a scathing flame— 
And the summer will never return again 


Willie, the sailor, came over the sea ; 
Gay and thoughtless and frank was he ; 
His brow was fair, and his ways were kind, 
His looks were winning, his words were sweet— 
She looked and listened, and then grew blind, 
And all her heart bowed down at his feet. 


He saw the change—and his cold look sought, 
Too late, to tell her he loved her not. 
She saw the change—and her heart grew still 


And strange and sad with a sickening blight, 
And withered away with a deadly chill, 
As a flower in the frost of a summer night. 


Life’s dream passes, as all dreams must; 
Hope and fear lie trodden in dust ; 
When grief is rugging away the heart 
From its quivering strings in its throbbing life, 
And a deathlike sense in the vacant part 
Is cold and cutting and keen as a knife. 


Cruel was Willie to be so kind ; 
Trustful was Mary, by love made blind : 
Pierced by the hand beloved the best— 

That makes the deepest wound of all: 
And those can wisely bind up the breast 
| Who never have truly loved at all! 





| Willie, the sailor, went over the sea ; 
His eye was bright, and his heart was free : 
But withered the lily and faded the rose 
That blessed the spot where he found a home ; 
And a lone heart wearily, vainly goes 
Wandering over the wild sea foam. 


J. Hur, 








KRUMMACHER. 


SECOND PAPER. 

OON after leaving Jena, Krummacher 
was ordained as assistant preacher to 
the German Reformed Congregation in 
Frankfort -on-the- Maine. Here he 
entered on a life which was in many 

respects new to him. The families with whom he 

associated were principally those belonging to the 
congregation among which he laboured, some of 
whom, on account of their wealth and intelligence 
and dignified manners, were reckoned among the 





| patrician families of the first rank in Frankfort. 
| He mixed with and was enrolled among the poets 
land novelists of the city, whose companionship 
| he found very cordial and unrestrained, and most 
| suited to his inclination. During his residence 
| here he met many distinguished men, and learned 
| from a conversation with one of them who had 
/earned his fame by his statue of Christ, that an 
| enthusiastic admiration for the person of Christ is 
| something very different from faith in him. No- 


where was the religious awakening consequent on 
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‘*‘ He saw the change—and his cold look sought, 
Too late, to tell her he loved her not”—p. 568. 
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the war of liberation more marked than here. | 
There was an unmistakable increase in the interest | 
felt in ecclesiastical matters. The churches were | 
filled once more with worshippers ; the communion | 
tables, which for years had been almost forsaken | 
by the people, were now frequented by crowds, 
greater than had ever at any time been seen be- 
fore; and the people talked of religious subjects in 
a way that must have been new to most of them. 
Still the general scale of Christian knowledge was 
very low; nevertheless there were some who were 
convinced that what was taught from the majority 
of the pulpits was not the truth of the free Gospel, 
and yet there were some from which Christ was 
proclaimed as the only Saviour of the world and 
of the souls of men. In the two reformed con- 
gregations the preaching of the true faith was 
never silent. Dr. Spiess, under whom Krum- 
macher worked, was regarded as the most splendid 
and effective pulpit orator of his times. Many 
were moved by him from the slumber of carnal 
security, and stirred up to seek the kingdom of 
God. But to carry their souls further onward in 
the way of life, in this he by no means excelled. 
This devolved on his youthful colleague Passavant, 
the general refrain of whose sermons was, ‘‘ Little 
children, see that ye love one another.” We may 
be sure, too, that Krummacher was not slothful in 
business, but that he served his God with all the 
talents committed to him. He who had long 
recognised Christ as the God-man, who had come 
down from heaven to save sinners, felt that he 
could not be without him in order to his sanctifi- 
cation and salvation. He preached Christ and 
him crucified to the congregation that assembled 
to hear him, and he saw among his regular hearers 
many true Christians, to whom he was always 
grateful for being content with the stinted pro- 
visions which then, in his youth, he was able to 
offer them. Frankfort he regarded as the true 
cradle of his life of faith, and he says its name is 
indelibly written on his heart. He blesses it also, 
because it gave him from one of its families his 
wife, the companion of his earthly pilgrimage, and 
the blessing which, next to God himself, he ever 
held most dear. 

In 1823 he received an invitation to preach a 
trial sermon at Ruhrort; this he did, and was 
chosen pastor of the congregation there. With feel- 
ings of sorrow he left Frankfort, and all the oppor- 
tunities he there enjoyed of quickening his mind, 
cultivating his taste, and mingling in the best and 
most delightful society; but his sorrow was light- 
ened by the prospect of being in sole charge of a 
congregation, and of being near his brother Emil, | 
who had a short time before been chosen pastor of | 


the congregation of Barrl, which lay nearly oppo- | 





site Ruhrort, on the left bank of the Rhine. He | 
went forth to his new charge in the name of God, 











to whom he wholly ascribes it that he was led in 
this path. He gives an account of his reception 
by his new congregation according to custom in 
the Rhine Provinces— 

““ We were received by the people, not as a poor 


| pastor about to enter on his office, but like a prince 


amid the firing of guns and the loud huzzaing of 
the multitudes on both banks of the river, bidding 
us a hearty welcome. At the landing-place at 
Ruhrort, where all the vessels in the harbour 
were decorated with their flags, the whole con- 
gregation had assembled to receive us ... - 
Then we moved on in procession through the 
great triumphal arches amid the pealing of bells 
from the church tower into the town, which was 
everywhere adorned with festoons of flowers.” 

The time he spent in this sphere of labour was 
brief, but very happy. He preached to a congre- 
gation hungering for the Word of God, which 
received from his lips whatever he had to offer 
them from the treasury of the Gospel. In his 
congregation were two men, who though they 
sat at his feet as if eager to learn like the rest, 
yet were true fathers in Christ to him; they 
were his spiritual Mentors, leading him into a 
deeper knowledge of his own heart, and into a 
more intimate acquaintance with the word of God’s 
grace. These were Scholten, who in his younger 
days was a driver of horses along the canal and 
river-side, and who in early life was led into the 
ways of holiness by reading books which he used 
to fasten on the crupper of the horses behind which 
he walked, and to read from this strange desk. 
The other was a poor master-tailor, named Wickop, 
a man who lived and moved in the atmosphere of 
God’s Word, as in his proper element, and who 
did what lay in his power for the help of his 
fellow-men. These two men, so humble, were rec- 
koned by him amongst the most beloved of those 
he met with on life’s journey. These and other 
mature Christians gladly heard the word of salva- 
tion from his lips, and he, as a young preacher, 
was spurred on to make fresh efforts to deserve 
their confidence. By his congregation he and his 
wife were taken by the hand. Their every want 
was supplied—nay, even anticipated, and in every 
possible way affection was shown for them. 

But the spring-time of his official life (for such 
he regarded the time spent in Ruhrort) came to 
an end in 1825. He accepted a call to the parish of 
Gemarke in the town of Barmen, assuredly gather- 
ing that the Lord had summoned him. Here a 
wider sphere of action was opened out for him. 
The people with whom he had to deal were quite 
different from those he had left. They were 
essentially Protestant, hating anything that in 
doctrine or worship swayed towards Romanism. 
They knew thoroughly and clearly whatever they 
required to know. They did not know what it 
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was to be ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. They 
cared not who inquired into the rectitude of their 
conduct in daily life provided they stood to their 
profession. For thirty years the congregation over 
which he was now placed had enjoyed the minis- 
trations of a pastor than whom few have been so 
highly honoured by the people of their charge, 
who resigned his office on account cf his advanced 
age and bodily infirmity, but remained the kind 
paternal friend of his successor. Unworthy as he 
considered himself to be the successor to such a 
man, Krummacher yet thought it good for the con- 
gregation that now once again the fresh youthful 
breath of the “ first love” to the Lord, and to the 
sacred office with which he was invested, should 
blow upon them. It was here he delivered his ever- 
famous sermons on the lives of the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha. His life was no easy one here, for there 
was displayed in Barmen very great activity in the 
sphere of ecclesiastical life, the waves of which 
were yearly rising higher, and were not likely to 
subside so long as he had health and strength to 
work among his people.. He was never idle, but 
worked as a laborious husbandman, scattering the 
seeds of eternal life, and waiting patiently for the 
harvest. For six years he had worked with 
pleasure and with God’s blessing, when he was 
elected to. the office of pastor of the large reformed 
congregation of Elberfeld. But the affection be- 
tween him and his flock was so strong that a 
separation could not then be thought of. He 
stayed with them, and so entered on the second 
period of his life in Gemarke. 

About this timethe onward progress of the Gospel 
was checked for a while by a sorrowful episode. In 
their midst appeared a German preacher from 
America, who was able to move to tears the mul- 
titudes which assembled to hear him; hundreds 
were awakened by this earnest man, and hung 
upon him with an almost idolatrous veneration. 
But, alas! he was a impostor, and had been guilty 
in America of crimes of which it is “a shame even 
to speak.” The enemies of Christianity rejoiced. 
Those who were not established in the faith 
wavered in their allegiance. The faithful were 
deprived for a time of that impartiality with which 





they had before listened to warm and animated 
sermons. But the scandal and its consequences | 
soon died away. It taught humility, and was a | 
spur to earnest self-examination, and it awakened 
in all a desire to comply with the injunction— 
“Watch and pray.” 

From Barmen he made an excursion into Holland, 
where he found the Church divided into two hostile 
camps—the Calvinists and Arminians. He saw 
that religious life had not departed from the land. 
He attended the churches, and found that they 
were filled even to their remotest seats, and many | 





of them crowded with attentive hearers. The 
lengthened sermons—extending, as a rule, at the 
very least to two hours—rendered it necessary that 
a carafe of water should be carried up to the pulpit - 
for the refreshment of the preacher, and that the 
worshippers should supply themselves, after they 
had secured a seat, with a hymn-book and a scent- 
bottle; and in winter with a warming-pan! He 
heard sermons delivered with a pathos which he 
had never met with from a German pulpit; and 
saw the listeners riveted with attention throughout 
the whole length of the service. He returned from 
his tour impressed with the fact that the founda- 
tions of the Netherlandish Church are deeply laid, 
and derived from it rich spiritual profit. The clergy 
in Barmen of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
stood shoulder to shoulder, to fight in common the 
errors of the day against which they waged war. 
They communicated to each other at their meetings 
their official experiences, and criticised each other 
in afriendly way. They lived and worked together 
as those always should who, though they differ in 
many things, are yet the servants of one Master, 
serving against a common foe. 

In 1834 a second. call came from Elberfeld, and 
it was accepted. When he took his departure he 
said he felt as if he had “lifted his anchor to sail 
away from a peaceful haven into a stormy sea, full 
of dangerous rocks.” But he never repented of the 
course he followed. He entered on a wider and 
grander field of labour. In no place on the Con- 
tinent of Europe had the Gospel shown itself in 
a higher measure as a power than here. He thus 
describes the assemblages gathered together in the 
church every Sunday: “A great ocean of faces, 
and the men not fewer than the women. Pex 
How earnest was the attention of the thousands 
as they listened to the words of the preacher! 
The lively evidences of the deep impressions they 
produced on their minds were mirrored in their 
countenances. And what shall I say of the grand 
solemn communions, over which, instead of light 
from the altar, the fire of a true devotion and of a 
genuine worship diffused the radiance of a higher 
glory!” His immediate associates were men who 
worked heart and hand with him in all his labours 
of love; and all were in harmony with their 
brethren of the Lutheran confession. In 1835 
“The Agenda,” a name given by ancient ecclesias- 
tical writers to books which were published by 
authority as guides to ministers and people in 
the various services of public worship, was forced 
upon his congregation, as upon the whole Rhenish 
Church generally. This was the cause of much 
disaster and bitter controversy, all of which could 


| have been avoided had wisdom been exercised in 


high quarters before the decisive steps were taken. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 


«« A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another.””—John xiii. 34. 







HE law had been given nearly 1,500 
KAM years before the birth of Jesus; and 
Name Christ himself had said that love was 

its fulfilling—love to God, the fulfilling 

of the first four commandments; love 
to man, of the last six. Moses, therefore, in giving 
the Jaw, had simply commanded the Israelites to 
dwell in love. 

Yet Christ now says, “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another.” But how 
was this a new commandment ? Was it not what 
Moses had taught? If the leader of the Israelites 
had taught love, and this commandment of the 
Lord were indeed new, then the newness must con- 
sist in the nature, or manner, or extent, of the love 
commanded. 

And this is the case. Moses had said, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matt. xxii.39). 
Christ says, “That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you” (John xiii. 34). The law commanded 
the love that simply “ worketh no ill to its neigh- 
bour” (Romans xiii. 10); or, if it implied that a man 
should seek his neighbour’s good, it was only as 
consistent with his own. The words, “as thyself,” 
gave him a perfect right to seek to advance his 
own interests with those of his neighbour. More- 
over, the law commanded that a man should not 
injure his neighbour; but it did not bind him to 
suffer wrong or injury without seeking redress. If 
his near kinsman were slain, he had a right to 
pursue as the “avenger of blood.” He had a per- 
fect right to demand “an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, a hand for a hand, and a foot for a foot” 
(Deut. xix. 21). 

This love partook rather of the nature of justice. 
Not so the love commanded by Christ. The 
words, “As I have loved you,” soften down and 
change the whole. 

The love of Christ commands not the love of 
a neighbour, but the love of brethren, members 
of the same family by the double tie of nature 
and of grace. It commands that we shall not 
only keep from laying unlawful burdens upon our 
brother, but that we shall take up his burdens 
and carry them (Gal. vi. 2); that we shall not only 
refrain from working ill, but that we shall also 
work our brother’s good, and that we shall make 
that the one great object of our life; that we shall 
not only seek to advance his interests with, but 
before, our own; that we shall in everything prefer 
one another ; that we shall not only openly in honour 
prefer one another (Rom. xii. 10), but really and 
truly in our hearts do so. “ In lowliness of mind 
let each esteem other better than themselves” 
(Phil. ii. 3). 
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“The law of Christ” commands, also, that if a 
brother injure us, we shall not seek to be avenged, 
but bear it patiently; that in our hearts we shall 
forgive as often as he shall transgress; that we 
shall not only refrain from vengeance, but, suffer- 
ing injury, desire also that God will not avenge 
it; that if the offence reach to him, as all offences 
against his children do, we, having ourselves for- 
given him, shall pray for our brother that he may 
be forgiven of God also. And in doing this, it 
bids us not to gratify any hidden desire in our 
hearts to make the offence appear great, even 
though in itself the greatest that could be com- 
mitted against us. Moreover, the love of the Cross 
teaches us to plead before the Father all the ex- 
tenuating circumstances. ‘They know not what 
they do; if they knew, they would not do it. Pity 
them; forgive them.” 

The law taught that a man was to take care that 
the love rendered to his neighbour equalled that 
cherished towards himself. ‘The law of Christ,” 
which is the love of Christ, teaches us that we shall 
love our brother with a far greater measure than 
that which we bestow upon ourselves ; that we shall 
not love ourselves at all; but that self is to be daily 
laid down—daily sacrificed for the brethren (1 John 
iii. 16). And we are to do this, not as they do good 
to us, or even as they believe that we love them, 
or that we suffer for, or with them; but when 
they do not believe it, when they hold us in con- 
tempt and derision, when they forsake us, or tarry 
round our cross but to torment us. Yea, our love 
is to increase with their hatred. Was it not at 
the end of the Lord’s ministry, and after he had 
experienced the bitter enmity of the Jews, that he 
wept over Jerusalem, their hatred having made 
him yearn over them the more? Was it not at 
the very moment that they were working him the 
greatest evil in their power that he was working 
out their highest good—reconciling God to them 
by the death of his cross ? 

All this, and much more, is implied in the 
words, “As I have loved you,” showing this to 
be indeed “ a new commandment.” 

And in our dealings with our brethren each one 
of us should let these words sink into our hearts, 
“ As I have loved you”—individually, separately. 

None but ourselves can know the full force of 
this as applied to ourselves. When we consider 
the way by which he has brought us, the grievings 
that he has borne, the patient love that he has 
taught us, the times that he has continued by our 
side when we have wandered from him; that he 
has had us on his heart, when we have not given 
him a thought; that he has blessed us when we 
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deserved cursing; that he has forgiven us, speak- | to the words, “As I have loved thee, love thou thy 
ing to our spirits of pardon and peace, when we /| brother,” we must feel how miserably we have 
merited condemnation; that he has removed our | failed; and, falling back again on his great love, 
burdens, shared our sorrows, and been afflicted in | cry, “ Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
our afflictions; when we think of all this, and listen ' hearts to keep this law.” ED. 








THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BIRD. 
BY JOHN G. WATTS, AUTHOR OF “TALES AND SONGS.” 


DICK THE BARBER.—PART II. an aspen, was, after being allowed to call down- 
MOOR little chap!” said the barber, when | stairs an old woman lodger to see the shop shut up, 
| the tale was finished. “Depend upon it, | hurried away. 

Mr. Soaper, I'll take as much care of| A few minutes after his departure, and while the 
your bird as you would yourself, and I/ dame in charge was Rbout closing the door, John 
hope when you return from your next | Soaper returned. 

voyage you'll find him in as good condition as you; “TI beg your pardon,” cried he, “but did I leave 





now leave him.” such a thing as a silk pocket-handkerchief behind 
“ Well, good night, Richard,” said my friend ; “I! me just now ?” 

shall bend my course here in a day or two, I dare “T’m sure I can’t say, sir,” was the reply. 

say. At all events you'll sight me again before I “ P’raps you’ll ask Mr. Trimmer.” 

leave old England.” “TI can’t do that, sir, he’s just been taken off for 
“ Good night, sir,” exclaimed the barber, reaching | debt.” 

out the tips of his fingers cautiously. | You don’t say so! Why that must have been 
“Good night,” returned John, giving them the | the man I saw followed by a crowd o’ youngsters as 

gentlest pressure he was capable of. I came down the lane. I thought it was somebody 


The door-bell tinkle-tinkled once more, and the} drunk. Two men were holding him up and helping 
sailor was lost to view. Old Mr. Trimmer’s counte-| him along. If I run I shall overtake them.” And in 
nanee fell as John left, and after hanging my cage | an instant the sailor was once more out of sight. 
upon a spare nail among the rest of his feathered| In less than an hour from the time of John’s 
family, he sat down and gave a great sigh. When he | starting in pursuit, he and the barber returned 
again raised his head, his face was the most thorough | together. 
picture of grief I had ever beheld. He once more| ‘How shall I ever be able to repay your kind- 
cast his eyes upon the floor and remained in deep | ness?” exclaimed Richard, as he stood wiping the 
thought many minutes; so deep, indeed, that when | perspiration from his forehead; “what brother 
a couple of rough-looking, shabbily-dressed men | could have done more ?” 
entered he did not take the least notice. They stood “There, belay, will you? What I did I did to 
observing him a short time, and then the elder, in a/| please myself. You see, old gentleman, I’m a 
coarse familiar tone, exclaimed, “ Now, then, Dick, | sailor, and I’ve no relations, and money is a care, 
wake up.” | say what you will. Now, in settling your little 

“Oh, 1 beg pardon, sir,” apologised the barber, | account = 
springing to his feet ; “‘ shave, sir?” “If I live I'll pay you back every penny.” 

“No, thankee, I’ve no time for beautifying. I “Will you put a stop on that? I repeat that in 
want you to come along o’ me; unless, indeed, you | settling your little account I was doing myself a 
can settle this ’ere little account 0’ £15 10s. 6d.” service. Why, since I left the ship this morning no 

“T cannot, indeed, pay the money,” replied the | less than three attempts have been made to rob me. 
other, turning deadly pale; “but Mr. Hardcastle | It’s you who have been my friend, not me yours. 
promised me time; he surely will not go from his | What a simple old fellow you are to be sure.” 
word. He knows that I mean to pay.” «* Ah, it’s very kind for you to talk as you do, but 

“Promises like pie-crustes is made to be broke,” | I feel, keenly feel the generosity of your heart.” 
observed the sheriff’s officer. * Heart, dart, tart, smart, ba, sha—why you talk 

“Oh dear, it will be ruin, if I’m taken out of my | like a great girl. Hearts are out of fashion. Now 
business.” then, messmate, cheer up! forget the past, and when 

“ Werry sorry, guvnor, but we must do our duty, | next I come to see you, if you dare to make a single 
yer know. Now you may as well come at fust as | allusion to money, why hang me if I won’t gag you 
at last. There, put on your hat.” And without | with your own shaving-brush—there now!” 
further ceremony the poor barber, trembling like} A smile stole over the countenance of the grateful 
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man, as he said, “Ah, well, I suppose I must hold 
my tongue if you say so, but you know I can think 
what I like.” 

Having remained chatting quite an hour longer, 
the generous tar arose, and once more bade his 
friend farewell, and took his departure, this time for 
the night. 

As the reader will easily have seen old Mr, Trim- 
mer, the hairdresser, or, as he was more generally 
designated, “Dick the barber,’ was anything but 
a bad man. He had occupied the position he 
then held for over forty years, fifteen of which had 
been spent as a widower. He had always contrived 
to get a decent living, and had brought up a family 
of three sons and a daughter réspectably. Of his 
sons two had died after reaching manhood, the other 
had emigrated to America, where he was steadily 
struggling ahead, and whence he often remitted little 
love-tokens to the old house at home. His daughter 
had been many years married, but in consequence of 
an accident to her husband whilst slating the roof of 
a house, the responsibility of supporting four or five 
little children had fallen mainly upon her shoulders. 
Her forlorn condition led the hairdresser to make 
every effort of which he was capable to assist her, 
and when an opportunity occurred of her taking a 
general shop in a new and promising neighbourhood 
for £30, he not only advanced, all his savings, but 
also became security for the goods necessary as 
stock. It was soon found that the affair was a 
regular take-in. The goods spoiled before they 
could be sold, and the expenses were ruinous. A 
serious illness, brought on by anxiety and want of 
proper nourishment, followed, and the poor woman 
nearly died. 

The good old man soon found himself in a very 
difficult position, but strove stoutly against the tide 
of misfortune. He endeavoured to satisfy his 
daughter’s creditors by paying monthly instalments 
off her arrears. But this was tco slow a process 
to satisfy one firm. He was threatened with the law. 

Having turned everything available into cash to 
stave off the coming ruin, he was at last compelled, 
almost on his knees, to beg a little respite. Quarter- 
day was at hand, and he must make up his rent. 
After that he hoped to be able to resume payment. 
Ne obtained a promise that no money would be 
expected of him for several weeks, but, oh, treachery! 
in less than four-and-twenty hours afterwards he 
found himself in the hands of the sheriff's officer. 

“They have me at last,’’ said the half-broken 


hearted man, addressing his next-door neighbour as | 


he was led away. 

“Never mind, keep up your pluck, Dick,” replied 
the man addressed, who seemed to understand the 
matter instantly. “I shall come and see you to- 
morrow.” 

Dick did try to keep up his pluck, but found it no 
easy task. Though sustained by the thought that he 





had fallen in endeavouring to save those who were 
near and dear to him from suffering, yet he could 
not help dropping a tear. 

“God help my poor child,” he sighed. He could 
go to prison for her willingly, but what would 
become of her while he was there. She had always 
been a loving and dutiful daughter. Then his birds 
came into his mind. “ Would anybody think to feed 
them onthe morrow?” All at once a sickness seized 
him, and but for his attendants he must have 
tumbled under a cart-wheel. They help him on a 
few more paces, and then he is startled by the voice 
of John Soaper, who steps boldly up and demands 
what is the matter. He soon knows all. They 
proceed through two or three more streets and then 
enter a dull-looking house with iron bars in front of 
its windows. John produces his money, settles the 
bill and expenses of arrest, and—oh, joy! it seems 
like a dream—once again Dick is a free man. 

The following evening saw John return to Sly 
Lane. The barber was busy among his birds. It 
was quite a treat to see him, he looked cheerful and 
bright. He was about to speak, but was instantly 
stopped. 

“Now, recollect,” laughed his visitor, “what I 
promised you! Look out for the shaving-brush.” 

“No, no, I aint a going to thank you for ? 

“Not another word,” cried John, “or Ill carry 
out my threat.” And then again scanning Master 
Trimmer from head to heel, “Ah, you look some- 
thing like yourself again to night. The old cheerful 
expression is back on your figure head. I couldn’t 
make out what had so altered you. I don’t wonder 
at your custom falling off if you went about shaving 
people with that melancholy face you put on yester- 
day. How’s trade been to-day ?” 

“Well, you see, being Friday, not much; Wednes- 
days and Saturdays are my best days, because most 
of my customers only shave twice a week. Though 
I’ve not been idle; I’ve been setting some razors for 
a gentleman who has lately come into the neigh- 
bourhood, as nice a fellow as ever I met. He is so 
cheerful and full of stories — always something 
pleasant to say. Comes out of the country. You'd 
hardly think that anybody who had been living in 
the country from childhood would come and settle 
down in a place like this.” 

“Tt all depends on circumstances,” replied John. 

“Right you are ; business people must pitch their 
tent where business is to be done. It wouldn’t be 
much good opening a fishmonger’s shop in the 
middle of Salisbury Plain, would it?” 

“TI should think not.” 

“Well, then, that was how it was with him: 
business brought him here. He keeps a kind of 
Cheap Jack warehouse and sells almost everything 
in the hardware and fancy goods line. And a 
rare trade he’s doing. He’s getting on like a house 
on fire. He’s a man after my own heart in one 
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respect, he’s very fond of birds. By-the-by, when he | who was to her all that a father could be. She 
was here this morning he wanted to purchase your | lamented very much the loss of her bird, which she 
goldfinch.” said had been accidently left behind in the sinking 
“Did he, indeed?” vessel. Ben wrote off the same night, and told her 
“Yes, and was very disappointed when I told him ! all about my miraculous preservation, and offered to 
he couldn’t have it for either love or money. He , send me out to her. Months after another letter 
said that he knew the bird by its bad wing and lame | came full of good news, but in it she declared that 
leg, and told me quite a story about it. How he had | she loved goldy too well ever to think of again risk- 
had it in the nest and had brought it up, intending | ing his dear life on the ocean wave. 
to let it fly when it was old enough to take care of Since then a regular correspondence has been kept 
itself, but on account of its injuries was compelled | up, and Peter Croft, by manly perseverance, has, under 
to retain it; and further how he had given it to a | the blessing of Heaven, gained a position almost as 
little girl who had gone on a veyage with her father. | prosperous as that of Benjamin Button, Esq., now 
He afterwards heard that the ship was supposed to | merchant of the City of London. 
have been lost with all on board. The sight of the 
living bird seemed to fill him with delight, for he 
said that if the bird had escaped, why not those to 
whom he had given it? Here is the gentleman him- 
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self.” 219. Give the only communications by dreams that 
At that moment our old friend the pedlar entered, | are mentioned in the New Testament. 

looking scarcely so ruddy as of yore, but with all 220, Give the chapters and verses in which St. 

the olden hearty, manly expression and bearing. Matthew recites the prophecies proving that Jesus of 
“TI was just telling my friend here,” continued | Nazareth was the Christ of whom the prophets wrote. 

the barber, “all you said about his goldfinch this 221. Quote the passage in the New Testament in 

morning.” which the devil is called “the god of this world.” 
John then narrated how I had fallen into his 222. St. Matthew and St. Mark quote a passage 





hands, and in the end, with the permission of Mr. | from Isaiah, with the same variety from the original 

Trimmer, I was restored to the possession of Ben- | prophecy. Give it. 

jamin Button. With him I have lived ever since,| 223. As far as we know from the Gospels, the 

and in him have ever found the best of masters. | Sadducees attacked Christ only twice. Give the 

He has prospered in his honesty, married and settled | occasions. 

comfortably, and his good old mother is still living— 224, The most probable meaning of the expression, 

a pleasing care to him. He has not been blessed | “The Lord had respect unto the offering,” is, that 

with any children, and so perhaps I come in for | the fire of the Lord fell and devoured the sacrifice. 

many little attentions and indulgences which I | Give the instances in which this actually occurred. 

otherwise might not. He can, you see, afford to 

live away from his place of business, and has this 

nice house and garden to enjoy when the work of the | 

day is over. 207. The centurion whose servant he healed; the 
A few months after I had returned to his care a } Greeks he met at the instance of Philip; the Syro- 

letter came one morning that filled both himself and | Pheenician woman; Pontius Pilate. 

mother with delight. It was a letter from Kitty | 208. John x. 16. 
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Croft, saying that they had arrived at their destina-: 209. Luke-ix. 59—62. 
tion, and that a fair prospect was open to her father, ; 210. “The Prince of Life” (Acts iii. 15). 
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mIACK to the east, beneath a bare, bleak hill | Far over these in the wide west away, 
s Beside a rich green strip of shelving land, | 3eyond them and beyond, a wild sea-world 
A quaint old mill-house and a quainter mill, | Tumbles tumultuous ever. Swift to-day, 

Nooked in the angle of the valley, stand. | he storm-vexed clouds, wind-winnowed ard wind- 
Folds, fields, and woods crowd in the westward view, | curled, 

Which widens with the widening of the vale; Whirl through the sky; and with the watery sun 
Folds, fields, and woods, and spires half hid in yew, | The day goes down ail desolate and dun. 

And eke the valley-river’s silvery trail. | JamMEs DAwsoNn. 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


HEALING THE MAN WITH 


! 


» T came to pass, as he went into the house of one | 
of the chief Pharisees to eat bread on the | 
Sabbath-day, that they watched him.” In this | 
miracle we have brought under our notice | 
another of our Lord’s cures, which, being | 
performed on the Sabbath-day, stirs up the 
ill-feeling of those who were opposed to him in | 
‘every good word and work. On this occasion their 
thoughts do not find expression in words. We know 
not where this healing took place; all that we are 
told is that it was in the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees. The guests invited to meet Him whose 
fame had no doubt reached this place, were “lawyers 
and Pharisees.” Coupled with this invitation to eat 
bread in this house, was a plot to catch him, and so 
bring an accusation against him, for while in their 
presence “they watched him.” By this conduct they 
were guilty of a breach of the laws of hospitality, 
which were so commonly held sacred in all Eastern 
countries. Though our Lord knew their malice, yet 
he vouchsafed to be a guest, that he might avail | 
himself of the opportunity thus afforded of feeding | 
all present with the bread of life—that is, with the | 
words that proceeded out of his mouth, and with the | 
instruction of his wonderful works. 

“ There was a certain man before him which had the | 
dropsy.” This disease is not mentioned elsewhere 
in the Bible, and we may notice that on this its 
only mention it is dispelled by Him who went about 
healing the sick. We do not know whether this | 
poor afflicted creature was designedly placed before | 
him (though it is exceedingly probable that he was), 
or whether, having heard of the mighty works of 
Christ, he had made his way unbidden into the very 
presence of Him from whom he was in so short a 
time to receive such a signal blessing. If we remem- 
ber the style of Oriental houses, we shall easily 
understand how such a one could gain admittance 
at a period of excitement such as this undoubtedly 
was, because of the presence of the Great Wonder- 
worker. 

“Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? And they | 
held their peace.” The sick man had attracted the | 
Healer’s attention, but ere he puts forth his power 
on his behalf, he asks of those who set themselves 
up as the guides of the people, and the interpreters 
of their laws, the above question. As the healing | 
of the sick was a work of mercy, they could scarcely 
undertake to say that it was an illegal work; and as 
they would not give an affirmative answer, they did 
what they would naturally think was the next best 
thing to do, “they held their peace.” If a plot 
there was, it did not deter him from doing good, for 











THE DROPSY (Luke xiv. 1—6), 


the Lord “took him, and healed him, and let him 
go.” Having justified his work by compelling his 
adversaries silently to acknowledge its lawfulness, 
he proceeds :— 

** Which of you shall have an ass or an ow fallen intoa 


| pit, and will not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath- 


day?’ He reads in their thoughts the objections 
they would raise against him for this his work of 
love, and so replies to them, showing them that if 
their own worldly interests were at stake they would 
not for a moment hesitate to do that with which they 
now mentally are finding fault. 

Bearing in mind that the word translated “ pit” 
strictly means a “well,” or a “water-cistern,” we 
shall see the force of the example which our Lord 
here brings forward. The man was dropsical, or 
suffering from water. Christ in effect says, “ You, 
on the Sabbath-day, deliver your ass or your oz if 
danger threatens him from water into which he has 


| fallen, and from which he may perish, yet you blame 


me because I rescue one of my creatures—a man— 
on the same day, from the water that is choking 
him! Can it be possible that what you think you 
are justified in doing for dumb animals because they 


| are your property, I ought not to do for those who 


are my children ?” 

«And they could not answer him again to these 
things.” Had they tried to do so, they would have 
found the task a very difficult one. Strict observers 
of the law, as they professed themselves to be, they 
could not maintain that in this instance the Sabbath- 
day had been broken. They were completely silenced 
by the two questions succeeding each other so ra- 
pidly, and which put the matter before them so 
clearly; but they were not convinced. Truth thus 
presented to them had the effect of rendering them 
still more hostile to Him, who condescended to regard 
them as yet not past all hope. 

We have here an example of Christ’s willingness 
to come into and sup with those who are ready to 
receive him. He does not always regard the motives 
by which people are actuated in inviting him; he 
comes that they may be benefited. 

We have also a proof of his power to do good to 
those who are in his presence, thoigh they may not 
ask him to exert it. Let us derive the instruction 
that this miracle is designed to teach us—to be 
ever ready to receive Christ as our guest, reflecting 
on the honour he confers on us in thus coming 
to us, and not to shut our eyes to the truth that 
he deals with the children of men according to their 
several wants, and not as we think he ought to deal 
with them. 








